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BOOK BUYING WITH A PORTABLE CATALOG 


It has long been known that major wars in Europe tend 
to stimulate the antiquarian book trade and to move masses 
of old books and manuscripts to new locations. They are not 
actually shot from guns out of one country into another, 
but the result is almost the same as if they had been. War 
causes poverty and distress, and after a war many families 
having rare and valuable books bring them out and offer them 
for sale in order to obtain the necessities of life. 

After the Napoleonic Wars rare books and manuscripts 
moved in quantities from the European continent to England, 
and thus the foundations were laid for many of the great 
British collections, notably that of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
who has been called "the greatest collector of manuscript 
matter the world has ever known." After the First World War 
the migration was from the European countries, including 
England, to America. Some of the most notable American 
collections were greatly expanded at that time. 

The Second World War had in this matter the usual 
effects: destruction of property, economic distress, the 
emergence of rare books from private libraries, and their 
resale in America. This time, however, the period of migra- 
tion was shorter than usual because economic recovery was 
go rapid. As one of the leading rare book dealers in Italy 
remarked last spring: "Two years ago hardly a day passed 
without some person coming in here to offer old books for 
sale. Now I am fortunate to receive an offer once a month." 

Such changes in market conditions have naturally had an 
effect on the acquisition policies of the Armed Forces Med- 
ical Library. About three or four years ago the catalogs of 
dealers in old medical books, especially those from Italy 
and France, began to show a flood of offers at quite reason- 
able prices. The books were not as a rule the outstanding 
monuments of medical history, such as the first editions of 
Vesalius or Harvey. Rather they were the works of lesser 
authors or subsidiary works and later editions of the great 
authors. Such offers were especially welcome at AFML, which 
already possesses most of the outstanding medical works and 
great numbers of the lesser works down to 1800, but is still 
believed to have only about a third of the total medical 
book production of that period. Some years ago it announced 
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its desire to secure, either in book form or by microfilp 
reproduction, all editions of all medical works printed 
down to 1800, and the postwar market offered significar 
opportunities for progress toward that goal. 

About a year ago the possibility of sending the Chief 
of the History of Medicine Division to Europe for the 
direct purchase of such books was considered. This plan 
was carried successfully through all vicissitudes, final 
approval being received five days before the traveler 
departed on 3 April 1953. 

The usual procedure in buying-trips of this sort has 
been to carry along a list of books wanted. If a dealer 
offered something on the want list, well and good. All too 
often, however, he offered things not on the list _ though 
seemingly desirable to purchase, How could the buyer know 
whether or not these were already on his shelves? No one 
can remember all the details of a library's holdings, espe- 
cially as to works that have gone through several editions, 
The only thing to do was to ask the dealer to reserve the 
books while a description of the offers was sent back to 
the library by air mail to be checked, As it worked out in 
practice, this was not so very different from the ordinary 
process of ordering by mail from printed catalogs or mimeo- 
graphed: lists. 

To meet this dilemma the preparation of a portable 
catalog on microfilm was undertaken. Ralls of film were out 
of the question, since they require the use of a readig 
machine, Resort was had, therefore, to a Filmsort trans- 
parent plastic jacket 5" by 8" in size, designed with three 


longitudinal channels for strips of 35 mm. film, Strips: 


were cut in lengths accommodating four film exposures, eacli 
containing the images of ten 3" by 5" catalog cards. The 
cards for each exposure had been laid down under the camera 
in two vertical rows of five each. This meant that the 
alphabetical order followed a somewhat zigzag course over 
the surface of the Filmsort, but that was a peculiarity to 
which the user of the catalog soon became accustomed. 
Since each jacket contained three strips and each strip 
four exposures of ten cards each, it follows that each 
jacket represented 120 catalog cards. The four centuries, 
15th to 18th, were treated separately. The number of cards 
was somewhat in excess of the number of books, since many 


books required two or more cards. There were also a good 
many cross-reference cards. The approximate totals were: 

15th century 5 jackets 600 cards 525 books 
16th century 45 jackets 5,400 cards 5,000 books 
17th century 62 jackets 7,440 cards 7,000 books 


18th centur 122 jackets 14,640 cards 13,500 books 
I5th-18th c. 234 wee 28,080 cards 55025 books 
The alphabetical range of each jacket was indicated, for 


example: 15 c. 17th c. 
Abiosi-Benzi Zehner-Zype 


The 234 Filmsort jackets were grouped into eight packages - 
one is tempted to call them booklets - of from 25 to 30 
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jackets each, and the booklets were held together with 
jointed rings inserted through two perforations. Constant 
manipulation of the jackets for more than two months did 
not produce the least tear or even sign of wear in the 
holes through which the rings passed. 

To read the microfilmed entries it was necessary first 
to place a sheet of white cardboard under the jacket. For 
magnification a small but very powerful loupe, with no dis- 
cernible distortion at the edges, was used. With it the 
typewritten entries are enlarged to practically the original 
size, though the field of vision is not wide enough to show 
more than half a line at a time. One soon learned, however, 
to move the lens from side to side without conscious effort. 

Another device utilized carried a characteristically 


American trade name: "Flash-o-Lens." Europeans were always 
impressed by this gadget and usually murmured something 
about "American ingenuity." It consists of an ordinary 


flashlight, at the outer end of which is a short vertical 
cylinder containing a two-inch lens. The open lower end of 
the cylinder is placed upon the microfilm, the light is. 
turned on, and an entire card can be read at one time. 

The portable catalog consisted of positive film, since 
experiments showed that only positive film can be read. 
satisfactorily by means of. the light reflected from a 
_ “white cardboard placed under it. 

One further mechanical limitation was noted. Some of 
the cards from which the filming was done were old and dis- 


“golored, These had to be taken just as they came in the. 
_“ alphabetical order, and no camera adjustment could be made 
for them. As a result a very considerable number of images: 
a 


were blurred, some of them to’ the point of absolute illegi- 
bility. Most, however, even of these dark cards could be 
read by transmitted light. The simplest thing was to hold 
the film up to a wiudow or an electric light. 
Unfortunately, no mechanical device can improve the 
quality of the material to which it is applied. Ever since 
its inception the History of Medicine Division has struggled 
with an inadequate catalog. Since 1943 there have been at- 
tempts to produce a card catalog, or failing this at least a 
checklist, which was finished in 1949. In this there is only 
one entry to a book, and the cards are of varying degrees 
of excellence. In 1950 a program of full descriptive card- 
Cataloging was set up, but by February of 1953 only about 
2,500 editions had been covered. Out of a total collection 
of about 26,000 books, this was less than ten per cent. 
Under these circumstances, when the filming of a port- 
able catalog was proposed early in 1953, the old checklist 
was the main recourse. With three man-months of effort the 
checklist was revised into a comprehensive finding medium. 
The cards, either in finished or temporary form, for the 
2,500 fully cataloged editions were filed in. Entries were 
regularized.A considerable number of cross-reference cards, 
but by no means enough, were added.For a backlog of perhaps 
a thousand entirely unlisted recent acquisitions the order 
cards were used. This was the basis for the filmed catalog. 
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In actual use it turned out about as might have been 
expected. The first list of 17 recommended purchases was 
sent from Rome to Cleveland on 7 April 1953. A week later 
a report came back that nine of them were already in the 
Library. This was something of a shock. It was observed, 
however, that all such fatalities were in the 18th century, 
which was known in advance to _ be the section in which 
the portable catalog was weakest. In the meantime the quan- 
tity of material in Rome was already seen to be so great as 
to prevent the carrying out of the full itinerary as planned; 
neither time nor money would hold out unless the plans were 
modified.- A decision was therefore hastily made to omit th 
18th century entirely and to confine recommendations to the 
15th, 16th, and 17th.Further, it proved impossible to visit 
dealers in Austria, France, or England; orders were placed 
only in Rome, Florence, Bologna, Milan, and Munich. 

The totals for the entire trip have not yet been conm- 
pletely checked, but the gross number of orders was almost 
800. Because of the uncertainties of the portable catalog 
these were not placed as definitive orders but were in every 
case designated as provisional, subject to further checking 
at the History of Medicine Division in Cleveland and to final 
confirmation by the Acquisition Division in Washington. The 
shrinkage is expected to average about one-fourth, so that 
the final result of the trip will be slightly less than 600 
books acquired. The orders from single dealers varied from 
a minimum of one in Bologna to a maximum of 311 in Rome. 

As the journey proceeded, the results of checking the 
portable catalog improved. Two or three of the later lists 
went through the checking process with no shrinkage whatever. 

Since the orders as finally placed were all provisional 
and were subject to checking, some question may be raised as 
to whether this expedition was particularly different from 
the older type of buying-trip conducted without benefit of a 
portable catalog. Actually it was quite different, though 
not so much so as was originally expected. In two bookstores 
with stocks of moderate size it seemed advisable to keep 
statistics as to the number of books examined and the nun- 
ber provisionally ordered. In the first case, the propor- 
tion was one book ordered out of five examined. In the 
second case, it was one ordered to thirteen examined. The 
average for the whole trip may well have been about one in 
eight. If so, then in order to select nearly 800 books for 
probable purchase, something like 6,000 offers were com 
sidered. Without the portable catalog it would have been 
necessary to report to Cleveland the entire 6,000 barring 
only the instance in which one dealer's stock happened to 
duplicate another's. 

The Chief of the History of Medicine Division returned) 
to Washington on 5 June somewhat exhausted in body, but with 
pleasant remembrances of the trip and with the belief that 
the mission had been an overall success. It is hoped that im 
future issues of the News there may be included from time 
to time lists of some of the more important or interesti 
items acquired. [WwW 











